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Within the empire these closing years of the queen's reign wit-
nessed two developments of high importance. One was the
voluntary dispatch of contingents to South Africa by all the self-
governing colonies outside it. They were sent the more enthusi-
astically, because the issue at stake in the war, as the colonies
conceived it, was whether Great Britain should stand up for her
overseas nationals. The only case in which there was any holding
back at first was Canada, where there was some disposition
among French Canadians to ask whether a British war was
necessarily a Canadian one. The prime minister, Sir Wilfrid
Laurier, being himself a French Canadian, could not ignore this
feeling, biit ultimately helped towards overcoming it. Canada
sent from first to last about 8,400 men; the Australian colonies,
16,463; and New Zealandj by herself, no less than 6,000. Thirty
thousand volunteers were raised in South Africa; but the
Schreiner government at Capetown, kept in office by Dutch
votes, gave no help. Its negative, though legal, attitude exas-
perated Milner, who wanted the home government to suspend it.
Chamberlain very wisely refused.
The other development was the federation of Australia, which
was completed when the British parliament passed the Common-
wealth of Australia Act 1900. The coming together of the six
Australian colonies had been advocated with growing momen-
tum since 1883. Its motives were nationalist. Australians felt
that they would be a greater people if they faced the world as a
combined continent; they felt, too, that they would have more
security against possible European aggression, such as they
fancied to be foreshadowed by France's presence in Tahiti and
Germany's in Papua. Further, they wanted a continental
government to deal with the problems of their tropical north,
which was too vast for any single colony to tackle, while its
suitability for Asiatic colonization menaced the ideal of a white
Australia. Homogeneous as the Australians were in language,
blood, law, institutions and traditions, a unitary rather than a
federal solution might have been thought natural. But, apart
from the question of its size, the country had been settled and
organized in colonies each separately approached from the sea;
and there was extremely little trade or intercourse between them.
Accordingly a system of true federalism was set up, with federal
and state parliaments alike, and important functions for the
governments responsible to each. A Zollverein, which elsewhere